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Courtesy of Rider and Driver 


THREE BRITISH CAVALRY HORSES, WOUNDED BY SHRAPNEL, 
CURED IN HOSPITAL AND READY FOR SERVICE AGAIN 
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The Selection of an Executor 


is as important a problem as the making of a will. 
The question to be settled by every testator is: ‘‘ Who 
shall have the custody and management of my property 
after my death? Shall it be my wife, my son, my 
friend, or the Trust Company?” 

The advantages which accrue to beneficiaries of estates 
managed by the Trust Company in its fiduciary capac- 
ities are stated in our booklet, “Concerning Trusts and 
Wills,” a copy of which will be mailed on request. 


Write or call for Booklet A B 2. 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 


Large or small 
checking accounts 


solicited 


Almerican‘jrust 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 50 State St. 


“The Small Account Today Makes the Large Account Tomorraw”’ 


CATS PAw 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


FOSTER RU BBER Cco., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 
Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 


for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 
The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables. Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease. 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows throughout the country. 
Specially prepared and shipped in bales and mats. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


AW YER’ 
CRYSTAL 
BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO.. 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


Where is My Dog,°* IMMORTAL?» 
Fourth Edition. By Charles Josiah Adams, D.D., $1. 
The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N.Y. 


SIXTIETH YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Unbdertakers 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station 
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JOIN the Jack London Club! 


THERE is another side to the brutalities of 
this war. Their unspeakable cruelties have 
awakened a hatred of cruelty, intenser, deeper, 
we believe, than existed before. 


AFTER one year of the new dog law in 
New York, a law passed at the insistent 
demand of the sheep men, we are told, by one 
in position to know, that there are no signs of 
any increased development of the sheep busi- 
ness as yet appearing in that State. 


JUST before the passage of the law above 
referred to, a wealthy gentleman telegraphed 
Albany that if the law were enacted he would 
bring into the State 10,000 sheep to be sold 
to the farmers at cost. His promise is still 
unfulfilled. 


WE are now being informed by the press that 
the plan to bring into New England a large 
number of sheep to restock the farms has had 
to be abandoned on account of the prohibitive 
cost. One might judge from much he hears that 
only dogs prevented sheep-raising in New 
England. 


OF course it’s not pleasant to crowd by six or 
eight people and leave a theater during an 
animal turn and then crowd back. But few 
real sacrifices for a good cause are particularly 
pleasant. Simply say, “I am very sorry to 
disturb you, but this is a performance I cannot 
witness.” You may cause them to wonder 
why. Then buy seats next the aisle when 
possible. 


THINK of the mental and moral attitude of 
the man in a Los Angeles court who could 
bring against a young minister, by no means 
an extreme pacifist, the charge that he had 
said, ‘It would be hard to conceive of Jesus of 
Nazareth shoving a bayonet through a human 
brother’s heart!” No matter how loyally we 
stand behind the boys with bayonets across 
the sea, no matter how confident we are that 
this war must now be fought out to a finish, 
it is still eternally true that no man who knows 
im can conceive of Jesus Christ driving a 
bayonet through a human brother’s breast. 


THE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS CALLS ATTENTION TO 
“BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK” AND “HUMANE 
SUNDAY” 


Our Dumb Animals goes to press too 
early for us to obtain a copy of Governor 
McCall’s announcement concerning the 
observance of “Be Kind to Animals 
Week” and “Humane Sunday,” but he 
authorizes us to say that public announce- 
ment will be made very early in the 
month of April. 


A NEW FEATURE 


HUMANE officer traveling by automobile 

through the State has been one of our 
desires for several years. This year we are 
putting the plan into operation. Three gener- 
ous friends have given us the money to buy a 
runabout, and the latter part of April one of 
our experienced officers will set out upon his 
journey. He will visit district and local agents 
of the Society, assisting them when necessary, 
but will spend the greater part of his time in 
the more remote sections of the State where a 
representative of the Society is seldom seen 
unless sent to investigate some special com- 
plaint, and where too often some of the worst 
forms of cruelty occur. We believe this is one 
of the best expenditures of money the Society 
can make. Any contributions toward this 
special work will be most gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE BIBLE 


T may interest some of our readers to know 
that in our military camps there is a study of 

the Bible going on today that is little less than 
amazing. Think of figures like the following: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, 183 Bible classes with 
a membership of 3825; Camp Jackson, 90 
classes, membership, 4128; Camp _ Grant, 
132 classes, membership 4277; Camp Custer, 
125 classes, membership 3082. These classes 


study the Bible nights after the day’s work. 
The nation whose civilians and soldiers nourish 
their souls at the table where the world’s great 
prophets and apostles have nourished theirs 
can know neither discouragement nor defeat. 


TO WIN THE WAR 


F the Allies triumph in this war it will not be 

simply because we have more men, more 
guns, more material weapons with which to 
fight. The winning force behind munitions 
and men, when the final word is said, is the soul 
of the people. The celebrated English church- 
man now in America is urging us as a nation, 
from the experience of his own country, to 
recognize this fact. England, he says, for 
nearly two years of the war trusted to her 
might of blood and iron, and found her power 
of endurance in the enthusiasm begotten of 
the belief that it would be a struggle soon 
victoriously ended. Disappointed in this con- 
fidence, the spirit of the nation began to fail, 
like Israel of old, when it was said “the soul 
of the people was much discouraged’ because 
of the way.” Then England’s best and wisest 
discovered the reason for this ‘“‘shortening of 
soul,’’ as one has called it. There had been 
too much trust in material things, too little 
nourishing of the soul of the people upon the 
great, elemental principles at the heart of 
England’s religious faith. Once this truth was 
realized there was a wide-reaching and suc- 
cessful effort made to turn the thoughts of 
men to the forgotten source of power. 

Shall we not heed the warning the Arch- 
bishop of York is sounding in our ears? Our 
spirit, our courage, our faith, — these spiritual 
forces that at last will win the war must seek 
their daily bread at the same eternal sources 
of supply to which such conquering souls as 
Cromwell’s Ironsides and our Pilgrim Fathers 
steadfastly turned. Have we, like England 
in those first years of the war, been leaving 
God out of our councils, out of our life? Then 
we too shall awaken to the fact that our courage, 
hope, zeal are waning, that discouragement 
and despair and complaining, are growing among 
us. Never more than now should this call to 
return unto the one unfailing fountain of all 
help for the spirits of men be heard from every 
pulpit of the land and repeated by all who hear 
it. 

TO advocate the rights of animals is far more 
than to plead for compassion or justice towards 
the victims of ill-usage; it is not only, and not 
primarily, for the sake of the victims that we 
plead, but for the sake of mankind itself. 

Henry S. Satt 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


Already Over 2000 Members 


HIS Club is formed to put an end to one 

of the worst forms of existing cruelty — the 
training of trick animals. Jack London’s 
“Michael Brother of Jerry” is an exposition 
of the cruelty connected with this business. 
He says “No normal healthy human would 
tolerate such performances did he or she know 
the terrible cruelty that lies behind them and 
makes them possible.” 

He says there is one way to stop it. When 
humane men and women and children will get 
up and leave the theater during one of these 
animal turns, returning to their seats when it 
is over, the Management will know these per- 
formances are not wanted and will cease cater- 
ing them to the public. 

All you have to do to join the Club is to 
send your name to Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. That 
means you will make this silent yet powerful 
protest. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


N.B. We want each reader to secure as many 
members as possible and send us the number of 
those signifying their willingness to join this club. 
Now is your chance if you really desire to do some- 
thing for animals. 

The book is published by the Macmillan Co. 
at $1.50. We will send the “Foreword”’ free 
to any asking for it. A Copy OF THE BOOK FREE 
AS A PRIZE FOR THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIP- 
TIons TO Our Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE 
HUNDRED NEW NAMES TO THE CLUB. 


MEMBERS OF THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


ELEBRATED people are joining the 
Club. Read the following letters: — 
March 5, 1918 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 

My wife and I are most anxious to become 
members of the Jack London Club. We have 
experienced many unhappy moments while 
being compelled to watch trained-animal ex- 
hibitions, and it only needs a pledge of this 
kind to give us the courage to go through the 


Join Now No Dues 


ordeal of “making ourselves conspicuous”’ by 
leaving our seats. After all, it will be a very 
slight tax upon our sensibilities, compared with 
the agony of mind and body that the poor ani- 
mals have gone through. 
Believe me, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) GEORGE ARLISS 

My dear Dr. Rowley: 

I am heartily in sympathy with this effort 
of the Jack London Club to suppress a form of 
cruelty too little recognized. Count me among 
its members. 

(Signed) MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


We wish we had space for the scores of letters 
received. They have come from old and young 
and from many States. These are a few repre- 
sentative expressions: — 

“T am glad to join in this silent protest 
against a form of cruelty that has spoilt what 
otherwise would have been many a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment.” 

“T want to join the Jack London Club. I 
shall cut out the article from Our Dumb Animals 
and post it on the bulletin board for others to 
read.” 

“T am sending 22 
Georgia.” 

‘**Please add 457 names to the Club.” Ohio. 

“We are the Out Door Club, of Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. We all have joined your new 
club.” 

“‘T think the idea a splendid one.” 

“T am delighted with the idea.” — Hillyard, 
Washington. 

“Please enroll me. 
Waterville, Maine. 

“Dear Eben. Shute: — May I belong to the 
Jack London Club, I will promise not to see 
any animals do tricks.”’ — Baltimore. 

“We are delighted Mr. London wrote such 
a book, and are recommending every one to 
read it. Mr. Bell has written about it for our 
next issue.” — Secretary Performing Animal 
Defence Committee, London, Eng. 


names from Atlanta, 


I wish I were a dozen.”” — 


The Club has already passed the 2000 mark. 


OVERLOADED BURROS IN MONTEREY, MEXICO 


THE WAR HORSE 
EUPHEMIA MACLEOD 


WHAT is this neighing that strikes our ear, 
What are these moans and these snorts of fear.? 
These are the horses that pay our debt, — 

See, with their blood, how their flanks are~wet! 


This, have these innocent beasts deserved, 
They who from duty have never swerved? 

No, but they face the thundering gun, 

Just because one wants “‘a place in the sun.” 


Why do not humans regard their pain? 
Humans are finite of heart and brain; 
None but the greatest have thought to spend, 
Kindly the lot of the brute to mend. 


What is the guerdon they'll win from woe? 
Leave to die tortured by friend and foe. 
No one but God for their anguish cares; 
Few are concerned how the war horse fares. 


Ye who are kin to the merciful God, 

Ye who have hearts that are not of wood, 

Pause in your pleasures, and shrink and quail, — 
Say, can you stand this agonized wail? 


What will you do for this faithful friend, 
Fighting your battles until the end? 

Help in his agony borne for you, 

Let not his sufferings be needless too! 


CRUELLY ABUSED MEXICAN BURROS 
A. M. BARNES 


NE of the distressing sights in Mexico is 

the brutal treatment to which the patient, 
plodding burro is subjected. The Mexican, 
generally, loves flowers and birds, and he is 
kind after a fashion to the small animal about 
the home, but toward the burro, his most 
valuable and loyal servant, his heart seems to 
be made of stone. A burro’s Mexican master 
seldom thinks of feeding him. Between work- 
ing times, he is turned out to pick up what he 
can. Anything that he can make headway 
masticating will do. His chief sustenance is 
the mesquite, which, like the hardy little animal 
himself, seems to have a grip on life even amid 
the most arid soil. 

No consideration whatever is shown by the 
Mexican when loading his flesh-and-blood 
freighter. Whether the load weighs three 
hundred or five hundred pounds it goes on, 
till often the poor little beast sinks beneath the 
burden ere many steps have been taken. 

It is wonderful, however, how great a load 
the patient, stout-hearted little burro can 
carry. Somehow his slender legs keep their 
grip on the earth, his back steadies itself to the 
strain, and he plods on, dumbly, bravely, 
with no thought of revolt. I have seen burros 
in Mexico staggering from side to side, like 
drunken men, under the weight of the burden 
they were carrying. The brutal driver would 
move from one to the other, prodding each 
with a sharp stick to make him keep on his 
feet. 

One morning itt Monterey some friends and 
myself were out walking. Suddenly we heard 
a queer sound in the street behind us. It was 
like the combined noise of some one, or more, 
gasping for breath, then groaning. We turned 
quickly around, and there staggering toward 
us were three or four burros, each loaded with 
two heavy building timbers, one on either side. 
The poor little beasts were almost ready to drop 
from exhaustion, and the sounds they were mak- 
ing in their distress were just like the groans 
from suffering human beings. 
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VETERANS OF THE ROAD 
DONALD HONORE 


HREE horses have figured in the career 

of Dr. John Lowden, a country physician 

near Fountaintown, Indiana. First there was 

coal-black Polly, then nut-brown Daisy, and 

now aged Nancy Hanks loiters on the farm of 

the doctor, who has retired after forty years of 
strenuous labor in behalf of mankind. 

Nancy Hanks, purchased in 1896, is twenty- 

six years old. The doctor calculates she has 


NANCY AND THE DOCTOR 


hauled him seven to ten miles daily, or a total 
of sixty thousand miles. In her younger days 
she was known as the “fastest in the neighbor- 
hood,”’ but now she hobbles along in a jog trot 
and never travels more than ten miles in a single 
month. 

Her fleetness in emergencies saved from death 
the man who lost a leg in a saw-mill accident, the 
old lady who had a weak heart, the boy whose 
jugular vein was severed in a jealous mix-up, 
an over-confident person who didn’t know 
the gun was loaded, and many others. If 
Nancy could tell her own story, it would be as 
fascinating as the latest motion-picture thriller. 

The doctor has received many offers for 
Nancy, but he would not part with her. Re- 
cently a man jokingly proposed to buy her, but 
it was no joking matter to the doctor. 

“Money cannot buy her,” he said vehemently. 
“She has done her bit, and I shall keep her here 
on the farm and take good care of her as long 
as she lives. You ought to have known better 
than to ask me to put a price on the faithful 
old nag. She is not for sale.” 

Until the end of her days Nancy Hanks will 
browse in the green grass of summer, caper at 
times like a colt, and spend each winter in a 
warm straw-bedded stable. She has a record 
of service well done, she has been retired, and now 
she is receiving a reward of restful last years. 


A MULE,” said Uncle Eben, “should be a 
warnin’ against kickin’. De better he does it 
de more unpopular he gits.”’ 


The Tame Coyote 


GEORGE T. 


O the people of the West the coyote, or 

prairie-wolf, is common. He is trapped 
for his pelt and killed for his destructiveness. 
In some regions he and his kind invoke terror 
into the hearts of the natives. To domesticate 
such an animal may seem fruitless. It would 
be so, indeed, were you to try to tame one after 
it had roamed the prairie for months, ravaging 
and destroying. 

“Mike” became a possession of mine when he 
was ten days old. Unlike the dog, although 
he is a member of the dog family, the coyote 
has its eyes open at the end of the fifth or sixth 
day. To me, a newcomer in the West, I could 
not tell he was other than a puppy dog. He 
toddled about with difficulty. For weeks his 
diet consisted of bread and milk, and he seemed 
to enjoy eating it from my hand rather than 
from a dish. Gradually I began to feed him 
more substantial food in the way of cooked 
meat. He has never been allowed to eat raw meat. 

From his earliest days I have watched him 
and his characteristics with interest. As a 
puppy he was possessed with a desire to climb 
high and look about. He was not permitted 
to run at large when a puppy, as dogs readily 
detected the wild scent and attacked him. 
It is my belief that the coyote is a brighter 
animal than the dog. Many traits of the dog 
are visible in the prairie-wolf, such as burying 
bones for future food, and the craving for 
companionship. I have never seen the time 
that Mike would not play with me _ first 
before partaking of a good steak. Even while 
eating, his good humor is noticeable for, unlike 
most dogs, he will not growl when petted. 
Writers of wild animal life mention the grinning 
coyote. They have expressed it correctly. 
At play he will slant his head, drop his lower 
jaw, wag his tail dog-like, and if any other word 
but grinning can express it I know not what 
it is. In his play with a neighbor dog I have 
noted that he is much more active and agile 
than the dog. 

In the ten months I have owned Mike I 
have not heard his vocal attainment. He has 
never treated me with the tenor or soprano 


SPRINGER 


of the yapping chorus for which the coyote is 
noted. Those acquainted with the canis 
latrans, literally “barking dog,’ know the 
thrill occasioned by their song. 

I have allowed him to run at large for short 
periods. He is very capable of protecting him- 
self. His teeth are sharp as a knife and woe 


be unto the canine that arouses his anger. 
At play he manages to refrain from exercising 
the attributes of his strong jaws. Like most 
dogs, however, he takes delight in pulling 
your wearing apparel to pieces whenever he 
gets a chance. 

Many people remark, ‘How do you manage 
to keep him so tame?” I have only this answer 
to give to the question. It is because he has 
never been ill-treated, nor has he been permitted 
to eat raw meat. One wild characteristic I 
feel positive he will never lose. It is born in the 
coyote to kill chickens. 

At this writing Mike is ten months old and 
I have failed to note any change in his demeanor. 
He would undoubtedly get back to the wild 
stage in time if given his freedom, although 
I know of an instance where a tame coyote 
would be gone for days at a time and return. 


f 


SCENE ON RIVA QUAY, ITALY, WHERE DRAFT ANIMALS ARE BEING 
COMMANDEERED FOR THE WAR 
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UR DUMB ANIMALS 


OUR ALLIES 
CALLIE MILLER-FREEMAN 


ON that day, that great, great day 
When freedom is proclaimed, 

O, my own God, I fear the truth 

That I should be ashamed — 


To know that I no welcome have 

With strong men, noble, free, 
Who made the way and saved the day 
For our blest liberty. 


For why should I with able hands 
Find nothing I can do? 

O, time may sift my heart outright 

And prove it so untrue! 


But yesterday, full panged with grief, 
I read it, and again, 
How good brave dogs, our Red Cross dogs, 
Are saving lives of men! 


And now today another truth — 
I scarce believe the words — 
That Liberty shall, too, be won 
Through help of white-winged birds! 


Our allies, yes, these speechless ones — 
Dear God, I truly see, 

That even these have power to do 
And work for liberty! 


Then, God, may I, who am a man 
Play willingly my part, 

As willingly as white-winged bird, 
And dog of noble heart. 


THE DOGS OF SCOTT AND BRONTE 


E are an old admirer of Scott, and 
believe that certain of his novels did a 
great deal toward establishing the popularity 
of several varieties of dogs of Scottish origin, 
declares a writer in London Field. The hound 
Roswal was the property of David, Prince of 
Scotland, who figures, disguised in the Talisman, 
as Sir Kenneth, the Scot Knight of the Leopard. 
Roswal is quite as much the hero of the 
story as is his master. Fangs, “a ragged, 
wolfish-looking dog, a sort of lurcher, half 
mastiff, half greyhound,”’ was owned by Gurth, 
the swineherd of Ivanhoe; while Snarleyyow, 
or the dog fiend, is one of Captain Marryat’s 
characters. This dog was once described as 
“the most disgusting animal in all the range of 
fiction,’ and Marryat finishes his story by 
hanging both owner and dog, describing the 
former as one of the biggest scoundrels and the 
latter as one of the vilest curs which ever 
existed. 

A far more pleasing character is Pilot, the 
dog of which so much that is good is said in 
Charlotte Bronté’s novel “Jane Eyre.” No 
opportunity of introducing the dog is lost; 
he is never thrust into the narrative for sensa- 
tional effect, but comes into it as naturally as 
any other member of the Rochester household, 
and just as a good old commonplace pet of a 
dog should. 


GLADSTONE LIKE A ST. BERNARD 


NE of the happiest compliments ever paid 
to Gladstone was Lord Houghton’s. 
“T haven’t seen you for ages. I live the life 


of a dog,” said the hard-worked statesman. 
“Yes,” said Lord Houghton, “of a St. Bernard, 
—London Chronicle 


the savior of men.” 


“MR. POSTLEY,”’ LATE OF THE GREENSBORO (N.C.) DAILY RECORD 


YMPATHY of the newspaper fraternity of the entire country goes out to Mr. and Mrs. Al 
Fairbrother in the loss of this rat terrier, for fifteen years their faithful and beloved companion. 
“Mr. Postley” will be mourned by many children; he left two post card albums with hundreds of 
post cards received from all over the land; had his name in black type in the city directory; had a 


bank account in his own name; and had received unusual newspaper publicity. 


In a touching 


tribute to his memory, published in their paper, his masters write, “We are not at all ashamed, but 


proud, to say that as he loved us we loved him.” 


PLEASE REMEMBER ME 
WwW. E. in Woman’s World 


I AM only a little dog, and I am very, very 
ill. Perhaps you are not interested in what 
I have to say, but oh I hope you will read this 
anyway, not because of any interest in me, or 
for your own pleasure, but for the sake of other 
little dogs like me who also may be ill. 

Tomorrow they are going to take me to the 
hospital for dogs, and the kind veterinary sur- 
geon is going to cut into my body to see if he 
can make me well. But I am old — almost eleven 
—and very weak, so it may be that I cannot 
survive. 

Another little dog I knew, whose master was 
rich and good, gave one hundred dollars to the 
Humane Society, which helps little fellows like 
us, who have no kind masters to take care of 
us. I cannot give any money, but I want to 
help the best I can. So won’t you please read 
this, and if you have no little dog at your house, 
please show it to someone who has. 

There is a hard lump inside of me that I have 
known about for a long time. It was only a 
very little lump at first, but it kept growing and 
growing, and often it would hurt me terribly, 
but I had no way of telling about it, and some- 
times when the pain was so great that I could 
not eat or sleep, they tried to help me but could 
not because they didn’t know what was wrong. 

You see, I have a cancer. The veterinary 
surgeon, who knows all about dogs, found it 
when he felt me all over. Tomorrow they are 
going to take it out and try to save my life, but 
perhaps it is too late! It is about the beginning 
of this cancer that I want to tell you. 

I am not a very good little dog, though I 
have always done the best I knew. My heart 
is true, and I have never stolen. I would rather 
go hungry than steal. But many times I have 
fought, though I did not always begin it. I 
have chased cats — and killed them. I am very, 
very sorry about that now, but for some reason 


that I do not understand myself, I just couldn’t 
help it. I seemed to have to run after them. 
And when I was excited I did not always obey! 
Sometimes when I have been fighting, I have 
been beaten with heavy sticks and even kicked 
—not by my dear master, but by strangers 
when he was not there to protect me. You see 
they didn’t understand that I meant no harm. 
And it is their kicks that caused the cancer. 
Never, oh never, kick a dog or beat him with 
anything hard or heavy. If he is naughty and 
you think you must whip him, always do it with 
a strap or a little dog whip. He will take it to 
heart just as much, and try to do better next 
time. And you will not bruise his little body and 
injure him inside so that he will suffer as I have. 
You see it isn’t because humans hate us that 
they hurt us so. It is because they are so angry 
that they don’t realize what they are doing, and 
forget how little we are and how helpless. 
So, please, please remember! Think before 
you strike and afterward you will be glad. 
That is all. Should I not get well, and should 
this help to save one little dog’s health, I shall 
not have lived — and died — in vain. 


THE INTERRUPTED SONG 
ALICE J. CLEATOR 


O, HE was such a little bird, 
But his song was brave and true; 
Up on a maple’s red-fringed bough 
He sang the best he knew. 


Bang! A gun ina strong man’s grasp, 
And the little song stopped short; 

And a struggling bird in its dying gasp 
Was the price of a hunter’s sport! 


Ir you did not present any of our Societies with 
a Liberty Bond of the first issue you have another 
opportunity on the third issue. Such a gift 
will be greatly appreciated. 
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THE CATBIRD’S SONG 
L. HOLLINGSWORTH 
‘Ho, Catbird gray! Ho, songster gay! 
Your notes are rolled like threads of gold 
All set with gems; 
And these unwound in gladsome sound 
Make up your song; and all day long 
Your music trilling, your gladness thrilling 
Has made me glad. 


NUTHATCHES NEAR HOME 
HELEN M. McCORD 


NE April some years ago a pair of nut- 

hatches (sometimes called ‘‘sapsuckers’’) 
built a nest ina hollow butternut not many 
feet from the western windows of our farm home. 
From the shy habits of these birds I should 
fancy such a choice of location very unusual, 
but the place was quiet, the family small and 
there was no doorway on that side. 

Of what material the nest was built we had 
no means of knowing but I believe small chips 
of bark formed some part of its construction, as 
we occasionally saw them carried in. The work 
was begun about the thirteenth of the month 
and they continued to use the nest during most 
of the summer, though I think but one family 
of young birds were raised. 

Through the whole period of their residence 
we observed one curious habit of the parent 
birds, that of wiping with their bills the bark 
for several inches around the nesting hole. 
They did not merely dab at it as hens sometimes 
do at a solid surface to free their beaks from some 
sticky or cumbersome substance, but main- 
tained a steady whack, whack, for many minutes, 
with a quick turn of the head between each 
stroke, until the tree was fairly polished where 
the process had gone on. Whether their pur- 
pose was sanitary or otherwise we never deter- 
mined, but their labors should have produced a 
good effect in that direction, as it left little 
chance for germs or vermin to find lodgment 
near the nest. 

The most interesting sights occurred when the 
young red squirrels from the next tree grew old 
enough to become inquisitive and the nuthatch 
parents displayed their protective tactics. 
That the third-grown squirrels had positively 
harmful designs appeared unlikely, but the 
nuthatches evidently distrusted the whole 
tribe whether young or old. 

The moment one in his journeyings reached 
the tree trunk one or both of the “quarks,” as 
we often called them from their peculiar little 
cry so frequently repeated, flattened out against 
the bark of the tree, wings extended, head 
drooping in the most painfully helpless attitude. 

Round and round the birds would whirl as if 
pinned to the tree in their simulation of agony 
or swooning until the youthful rodents became 
distracted from any intention of investigating 
the nestlings, although they sometimes pro- 
longed their visits through curiosity or mis- 
chievous interest until we were moved to pity 
and hustled them away. 

As there were five very active squirrels with- 
out visible occupation except the harassing of 
the nuthatches, the duties of guardianship 
provided ample employment for the anxious 
parents and ourselves until time relieved the 
trials of both and, with fledgelings flown, the 
birds resumed their unhurried searching of 
every tree stem, while we relaxed our vigilance 
with a little more knowledge of wild life. 


The Great Blue Heron 


ROBERT B. ROCKWELL 


NE of the most majestic and picturesque 

of the birds which frequent the shores of 

our lakes and ponds is the great blue heron. 

Striding about with stately grace in the shallow 

waters, he adds a peculiarly artistic touch to 
many an otherwise monotonous landscape. 

Now and then his long, sharp, sword-like bill 

pierces the still water with lightning-like speed, 
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THE GREAT BLUE HERON 


and invariably emerges with a wriggling fish or 
water-dog; articles which form a large propor- 
tion of his food. 

As the twilight shadows deepen into dusk he 
spreads his enormous wings — wings out of all 
proportion to the size of his body — and with a 
hoarse, guttural croak, his long neck doubled 
over his back, his long legs stretching behind, 
he wings his silent way back to the ponderous 
nest resting high in the top of the largest and 
most inaccessible tree. In this great nest of 
coarse sticks are four or five large sky-blue eggs, 
or an equal number of the homeliest, scrawniest 
nestlings imaginable, with an insatiable appe- 
tite and the rather discourteous habit of dis- 
gorging the contents of their gullets when 
disturbed or frightened. 

These fine birds are found throughout tem- 
perate America, usually nesting in colonies of 
from a dozen to several thousand pairs, and 
are migratory. In some localities—as for 
instance the islands in Great Salt Lake — the 
nests are built upon the ground, while in others 
they are built in low shrubs or trees in the depths 
of impenetrable swamps, but former persecution 


Read “Michael Brother of Jerry,” by 


has taught the great majority of them to resort 
to the highest trees for safety. 

The great blue herons have no injurious feed- 
ing habits except for the few fish — usually not 
species of commercial value— which they con- 
sume; they are a distinct attraction in the 
localities which they frequent, and, thanks to 
the wise regulations recently put into effect by 
the United States Biological Survey under the 
provisions of the new federal migratory bird law, 
are now rigidly protected throughout the United 
States. 


ABOUT CLIFF SWALLOWS 
L. M. HOLLINGSWORTH 


HEN a little lad of from five to eight liv- 

ing with my grandmother, I was fascinated 
by the grace of the many swallows that filled 
the air above the great old barn. There were 
perhaps a half score pair of barn swallows 
nesting above the roomy mows and a half 
hundred pair of cliff swallows occupying the 
bottle-necked mud nests that clustered under 
the long eaves. I soon learned to distinguish 
between the two by the long forked tail of the 
barn swallow and the shorter, almost square 
tail of the cliff swallow. To me, then as now, 
the long sweeping, swinging flight of the swallow 
was the very poetry of motion. 

While making my home with grandmother, 
an uncle told me the following incident in the 
life of the cliff swallows. One spring, on re- 
turning to their old home under the eaves, 
a pair of the swallows found their nest already 
in possession of a pair of earlier bluebirds. 
They tried in vain to drive them out. At last 
they called a council of war in which the whole 
colony joined. After reaching a_ decision, 
they formed a constant line of swallows from 
the horse-pond to the nest, each carrying a 
little pellet of mud. Each one built his pellet 
into the mouth of the nest until they had the 
bluebird that held the nest walled up within 
it. The nest afterward became dislodged and 
fell with the carcass of the bluebird still within 
it. The bird had died in its prison. 


TEACHING DOGS TRICKS 


OYS, if you love dogs, don’t teach them any 
tricks which are going to cause them 
anxiety, and sometimes pain, to perform. It is 
so natural to ask, when one sees a friend’s dog 
for the first time, “Does he do any tricks?” 

I had a friend once who owned a noble St. 
Bernard dog, and when people would ask if he 
knew any tricks, my friend would stiffen himself 
a bit and say quickly, “He cannot do any.” I 
never understood so fully why the gentleman 
“got cross” with anyone who asked him this 
question, till recently, when I saw a nice little 
black dog bullied into standing up and walking, 
with evident distress, in the unnatural pose, yet 
afraid of the warning hand that threatened if 
he did not “walk and sit up and beg.” If the 
dog assumes these positions of his own volition, 
it is all right, but if he is evidently distressed at 
having to walk on two feet unsupported, don’t 
make him do it. Dogs love their masters so 
that they will lay down their lives for them. 
One should be contented with having that great 
wealth of affection from a dog’s heart, and not 
expect to have a motion-picture and circus out- 
fit thrown in, when one owns a dog. 

— Brooklyn, New York, Daily Eagle 


Jack London 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


A REAL NEW ENGLAND FARMER ON 
SHEEP AND DOGS 


ERE is a letter which ought to mean 

something to people who claim that the 
dog is the chief menace to the sheep industry 
in New England. The writer we have known 
for years. He is a college graduate, a man 
who knows how to farm intelligently, and 
himself a practical working farmer, Chairman 
of the Selectmen of a New Hampshire village, 
and has never lacked for abundant means to 
make his farm a success. His farm adjoins, 
and is part of, the village where he lives, and 
nearly every family has a dog. 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 

I have had a flock of sheep of from twenty 
to forty-five for nearly twenty years. If my 
memory serves me correctly, I have had, during 
this period, one lamb mutilated so I had to 
kill him and four so scared they swam the 
river but came out safely. Some ten years 
ago, I had two sheep chased into the river and 
drowned by a cur. I have no remembrance of 
any other deaths to my flock caused by dogs. 


The amount of damage done to sheep in our 
town by dogs does not cut much ice. This 
year we had one case reported of a man who 
lost a lamb by dogs, which the town will pay 
for. We do not average more than one loss in 
three years. The law of supply and demand 
has much to do with the sheep business the 
same as any other. Two things today are 
calling for sheep. One is the government 
demand for woolen goods and another the 
scarcity of help and high price of grain have 
caused the farmers to cut out much of the 
extra work. I am thinking this flurry for sheep 
will not last more than a year or two, until 
things get down to normal condition. 

Personally if I wanted to stock up with more 
sheep I should not take into consideration so 
much the dogs as I should intestinal parasites 
and diseases which naturally go with the sheep. 


Yours truly, 


TO HELP THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


IHERE are no dues for membership in the 

Jack London Club, our organized protest 
against the cruelties of trained animals on the 
stage. A firm believer in the Club, however, 
has sent us five dollars to help defray the 
expenses of printing literature with regard to 
it, and another member has enclosed one 
dollar. We are not asking for any gifts for 
this cause, but whatever is voluntarily given 
will be used wholly for literature to spread a 
knowledge of the movement. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount of 
annuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Laurence Minot and Thomas 
Nelson Perkins, to whom are entrusted the 
care and management of our invested funds, 
are a guaranty of the security of such an in- 
vestment. Persons of comparatively small 
means may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest, and ultimately promoting the cause of 
the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


THE TRICK DOG 


OR forcing a dog to jump from a ladder 

forty-five feet high the Women’s Pennsyl- 
vania S. P. C. A., we are glad to learn, con- 
victed a man recently in Philadelphia. It is 
not often the evidence of actual cruelty can be 
obtained against the animal trainer. In such 
exhibitions as this just mentioned, and in 
that of the diving elks, whose owner’s con- 
viction we secured in Boston last summer, it 
is not difficult to convince the court that the 
law has been violated. Need enough for the 
Jack London Club. 


THE FIRST AND LAST 


HE New Bedford, Massachusetts, Times 
closes an excellent editorial entitled ‘* A Good 
Dog is His one Best Argument,” as follows: 


The feeling that a normal man or woman 
has for some dog, or for dogs in general, is the 
best guarantee that, despite all the unusual 
demands of war, our canine friends are in no 
immediate danger of extermination. We might 
go further, and say that, as the dog probably 
antedated man on the earth, and was man’s 
first friend, so he will be man’s friend to the 
last, and will survive as a mourner when the 
human race has perished. 


LET US HAVE MORE FOUNTAINS 


RINKING fountains for human beings 

and animals are among the greatest and 
humanest of public utilities. He who estab- 
lishes or maintains such a fountain, either upon 
city street or country roadside, is a large-hearted, 
far-sighted, public benefactor. Water is the 
first great need of every animal during the dusty, 
blood-heating days of summer. Failure to 
supply it is, in many instances, criminal 
negligence. 


A MILITARY journal relates an amusing 
story of a Highlander who, on being shown over 
a man-o’-war for the first time in his life, was 
keenly interested in all he saw. The marines 
seemed particularly to impress him, and going 
up to one, he pointed to the badge on the marine’s 
cap and asked him what it was. The marine, 
anxious to score off the visitor, looked at him in 
surprise. 

“Don’t you know what it is?” he asked. 
“Why, that’s a turnip, of course.” 

““Man,” replied the Scot, impatiently, ‘I 
was no’ axin’ aboot yer heid.” 


Founded by George T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
L. WALKER, Chief Officer 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON AMBROSE F. NOWLIN 
WILLIAM ENOS 


MONTHLY REPORT 


819 
Number of prosecutions.............. 15 
Number of convictions............... 15 
Horses taken from work............. 188 
Horses humanely destroyed.......... 124 
Small animals humanely destroyed... 356 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals 101,912 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges a 
bequest of $3054.51 from the estate of Sarah D. 
Magill of Springfield. It has received gifts 
of $160 each for field agent from Mrs. C. C. C. 
and Mrs. L. N. K.; $100 each from Mrs. D. 
F. H., A. N. M., and Mme A. C.; $50 each 
from J. M. F., C. E. R., Mrs. R. F. B., and, 
for army and other horse relief, Mrs. A. C. B.; 
$30 from Mrs. B. A. P.; $25 each from H. D. W., 
Mrs. R. T. S., C. H. T., M. C. G., “in loving 
memory of dear pets,’ and the Greenfield 
S. P. C. A.; $20 each from A. E. W., E. M. B., 
Mrs. A. C. B., and Miss L. B. of which $10 is 
for the Angell Memorial Hospital and is in addi- 
tion to $10 for the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of W. P. McMullan of Salem, and Mary B. 
Olmsted of Moodus, Connecticut. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $50 from the Park School, York, 
Pa., $33.80 from a co-worker for the distribu- 
tion of humane literature, $20 from the Rhode 
Island Humane Education Society, and $20 
from a friend; and $154.16, interest. 

April 9, 1918. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered . 281 Cases : 300 
Dogs 157 Dogs 186 
Cats 7 Cats 103 
Horses 2 Horses. ..8 
Birds Birds . 2 
Rabbit . 1 
Operations 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
tial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
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American Red Cross—Junior Membership 


Conducted and Edited by Dr. H. N. MacCRACKEN 
National Director of Junior Membership, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


OW that “Conservation” has become a 

national watchword the school children 
are among those most eager to learn its full 
meaning and practise it. The Junior Red Cross 
will teach them the reasons for conserving re- 
sources and energy and show them how to set 
about the task. It prevents duplication of 
machinery from dissipating the enthusiasm of 
the children, for it works with other well- 
organized patriotic agencies. Government de- 
partments and committees and many private 
organizations have readily agreed to send their 
messages and requests to the schools through 
the Junior Red Cross. 

A very concrete instance of codperation is just 
now before the Juniors. The War Service Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association asks 
the Juniors to help them collect books for our 
soldiers in camp. Entertaining and instructive 
reading matter has proved indispensable in the 
long camp evenings. No work appeals more to 
the children than an actual share in helping our 
soldiers and sailors who are training to go abroad. 
Many fathers, big brothers, and friends in camp 
add a personal note to the appeal. The workers 
of the American Library Association rely on 
contributions from the public for the great 
number of books needed in the cantonments. 
The books must be brought to any public library 
and there sorted, marked and shipped to camps 
where they are most needed. Probably there 
are many people ready to part with their books 
who have no easy means of getting them to a 
library. These books are to be discovered and 
hauled by Juniors. Doubtless, too, the children 
will interest many indifferent owners to give 
up their books for the soldiers. Each Chapter 
School Committee will organize the work in 
accordance with local conditions; thus teams of 
Juniors throughout the country will be busy in 
a work that without doubt makes for a better 
morale among our troops. 

The War Service Committee of the American 
Library Association has told the children what 
books the soldiers are actually demanding. 
Sometimes the soldiers want to be amused. 
Then they ask for the universal boy’s favorites, 
such as “Huckleberry Finn’ and “Tom Saw- 
yer,” or any good novel or books of poetry, 
especially those by modern authors. Sometimes 
they take advantage of the long, quiet evenings 
to educate themselves. So they want books of 
travel, short biographies of great men, and 
authoritative up-to-date books on technical sub- 
jects. Most of all the soldiers wish to know about 
the war they are entering and the countries to 
which they are going. War stories, modern 
histories of western Europe, description of the 
Allied countries and people are sure to be busy 
as long as they hold together. Books wear out 
and are lost; more soldiers are being trained all 
the time; so here is work for the Juniors to do 
as long as we are at war. 

A very special call comes for the help of the 
Junior Red Cross in agriculture this spring and 
summer. President Wilson has urged the 
farmers of the nation to produce an increased 
grain crop for us and our Allies. All possible 
farm land and labor will be utilized in this effort. 
Truck and vegetable gardening, therefore, must 
be done on land hitherto called “waste” and by 
women and children. The Junior Red Cross 
plans to concentrate on vegetable gardening this 


Junior Red Cross and Codperation 


JUNIOR RED CROSS MEMBERS IN ATHENS, GEORGIA, WHO JOINED FOR 
THEIR ANIMAL PETS 


summer and to do it in a practical way that will 
assure the children of a good crop. 

Gardening by young inexperienced workers 
has too often proved a waste of seed and effort. 
No chances must be taken on haphazard work 
in this year of necessity. Several well-estab- 
lished organizations have drawn up plans for 
the gardens of school children. The Junior Red 
Cross places its energy and time at their dis- 
posal wherever such action seems to assure 
the best solution of the local problem. The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of the Department of 
Agriculture have trained experts to assist the 
children in almost every country. The Bureau 
of Education uses its school machinery to direct 
backyard gardens. Many cities and counties 
have their own community machinery for putting 
the children to work on ground that would other- 
wise be uncultivated. To all efficient efforts the 
Junior Red Cross will offer its service and guard 
against any wasteful duplication of machinery. 

Some communities have not profited by such 
efforts and there the Junior Red Cross will ini- 
tiate agricultural activities. On the school lot 
or some vacant ground lent by a _ patriotic 
citizen, the Juniors will establish a vegetable 
or truck farm. The effort will be that of the 
School Auxiliary as a whole and not a collection 
of individual plots. The work is to be done 
under the guidance of instructors, either paid or 
volunteer. A committee of pupils will get in 
touch with the local markets in order to insure 
the financial success of the experiment. Another 
committee will get the advice of soil experts or 
experienced farmers as to what will grow best 
on their particular plot of ground. 

Attention will be given to garden planning 
and preparation of the soil before the planting 
is actually begun. In general, the Juniors will 
specialize in staples, such as beans and corn that 
can be easily preserved. Produce of the garden 
will be either marketed, canned, or dried. The 
school-house will be the center for all these 
activities. All proceeds will go to the Junior 
Red Cross School Fund for purchasing Red 
Cross supplies. The Junior organization will 


provide a center for distributing agricultural 
literature to the whole community. The Red 
Cross has published a pamphlet called “ Agri- 
culture for Junior Red Cross”? ARC 605, which 
will furnish detailed instructions to every 
Chapter School Committee. 

As the Juniors take hold of the garden prob- 
lem, either under their own Auxiliaries or with 
another organization, they will be sharing in 
two of the most important tasks of those who 
remain in this country. They will increase the 
food supply of the nation and they will learn a 
lesson in codperation. 


SERVICE FLAG FOR HORSES 


LYING from the barn of David Hampden, 

in the Malibu section, is a service banner 
on which there are three red stars. Hampden, 
who is a widower seventy years of age, has no 
sons in the army or navy, but a short time ago 
he shipped three well-bred horses to his nephew 
in Kansas City, and in a letter Hampden was 
told the horses had been sold to the government 
for cavalry service. That is why the banner 
with the red stars on it is flying from the barn 
in which the horses were born. 

— Los Angeles Examiner 


THE father said: “We never abuse a cow. 
No dairyman, with the idea of making good, 
should expect results if he makes his cows 
victims of his temper. We have learned that 
the best and largest quantity of milk will 
come from the contented cow. Every cow in 
our herd is a pet. All of them have learned 
to expect nothing but kindness. That, I be- 
lieve, is the real reason why we have succeeded.” 


Lucy A. MAtiory 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 
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HAVERHILL BOYS SAVE A ST. BERNARD 


pe have been known to rescue small boys from danger 
times almost without number, but this time it was the 
boys who saved the life of a big St. Bernard dog, and today, 
they are glad and proud of their brave, kind act. 

Eight boys on their way to school in Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
saw a dog floating down the Merrimac River on a cake of ice. 
They made up their minds quickly to try and get the big 
fellow ashore and so ran out towards him, jumping from cake 
to cake, which was a very dangerous thing to do. They 
reached the cake on which the dog was lying and with much 
hard work succeeded in slowly working it to the shore. The 
dog acted as if he had fallen and had been stunned or was 
perhaps almost frozen, so the boys put their coats and sweaters 
over him and built a fire to warm and revive him. 

About this time the boys’ teacher came along, saw what 
they had done, and praised them for their kind act. At once 
she telephoned to a veterinarian for directions in first aid for 
the animal, and a little later, with the boys’ help, took the dog 
to the school room, where he soon made a complete recovery. 
The big shaggy St. Bernard was adopted by the school and 
every scholar is delighted with so fine a mascot. 


ONLY THE SMALL BIRDS SING 


AVE you thought of it; it is only the small birds that 

sing? You never heard a note of a song from the eagle 
in your life, nor from the turkey or the ostrich; but you have 
heard it from the robin and the lark and the mocking-bird 
and the canary, and how they can sing! So it is from the little 
folks that we expect the best and sweetest things, the most 
cheerful and most loving work. So, too, we expect to hear 
them sing as they go. 


hen | was a tiny little tad, and sat at my mother’ knee, 


Tknew the dells where the fairies danced , under the stars at night, 
Thad seen the sheen & their Sossamer wings,as they passed me m their flight. 

] knew the song f the mother-bird , that came from the apple-tree: 

Thad watched the leaves of a sleepy flower, close over the golden bee. 


And once, over hills and through far ffwoods, Thad traveled day by day, 


\ | 
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O! the nights when the Frost King came,and breathed onasleeping world; 

I knew many beautiful; wonderful things, that strange tome. The trees were bejeweled, tho mountains white, and the rivers mothor-& pearl. 
And the Reindeer led by Kns Krmgle’s hand 
And joy and mystery, joined hands, over ‘the world that night . 


> 

hs I knew that on shining silver sands, fathoms under the sea, AM lonely man, you have traveled far from your friends of yesterday, By 
Were castles of shell, and coral-rock , where mermaids homes mustbe. You don't even know the language they speak, in the land of Where-Away, fy 

“You are great, and rich and famous now’; you hear the world acclaim, 

To the Magee Land, where the Rainbow ends, and tho dold 1s stored away: But youd batter itall to be a boy,in the Land of Dreams again. , 


LOYAL PUSSY 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


HERE is a patriotic cat, 
Who has three kittens, round and fat. 


The first is red, a tigerish red; 

The second white from tail to head; 
The third is of that grayish hue 
Which is to feline fanciers “blue.” 


And this is dear old Pussy’s manner 
Of honoring the starry banner: 

Red, white and blue kits, in a row, 
Salute and cheer, 


“*mee-ow, mee-oh! 


A LITTLE DOG’S GRIEF 
ELIZABETH I. RICE 


ILLIAM KING, one of the large grain farmers on 

the Irvine Ranch, near Santa Ana, California, had 
a little dog named Friskey that always rode with him on his 
rounds from his home in Santa Ana to his ranch, fourteen 
miles from the town. 

Mr. King met with an accident and was instantly killed. 
The grief and confusion were so great that the dog was not 
noticed until after the funeral, when he was found hunting 
for his master in and out of the house and out to the barn. 
After being satisfied that his beloved master was gone, he 
made the long trip to the ranch and hunted there for him; 
not finding him he came back home. But no coaxing could 
get little Friskey to eat. He lingered a few days and then 
died of a broken heart. Could human love be greater? 


raced under the moon-beams bright, | i | 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
For the Year Ending March 1, 1918 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


A HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


HIS is what the Massachusetts Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has given to the Commonwealth. Receiving 
no aid from state or city, securing the money 
by which it does its work wholly by gifts from 
those who believe in it and in the necessity of 
its activities, it has raised, and spent in the State 
of Massachusetts during these fifty years, as 
nearly as can be estimated, a million and 
a half dollars. Here is an organization not only 
securing practically every humane law that 
is on the statute books of Massachusetts, but 
paying a large body of officers to travel over 
the State to see that the law is enforced, and, 
when possible, to prevent cruelty to animals 
by warning, suggestion and persuasion. Dur- 
ing these fifty years, moreover, there has gone 
on, through Our Dumb Animals, through the 
circulation of millions of leaflets, and through 
workers teaching the principles of humane 
education in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth, an educational campaign which has 
meant, no matter how much for bird and beast, 
vastly more for the men, women and children 
of the State. This service that defies all statis- 
tics, that refuses to be ranked in the same 
class with dollars and cents, has been the most 
beneficent of all the ministries it has rendered. 
To measure the refining and uplifting influence 
of this humane education as it has touched 
the life, particularly of nearly two generations 
of children, to say nothing of their elders, is 
beyond all possibility. 

Fifty years ago when Mr. Angell, the founder 
of this Society, and one of the world’s great 
pioneers in humanitarian service in these later 
days, began his work, almost any form of cruelty 
to animals was allowed to go uncondemned 
and unpunished even on our public streets. 
Today the public itself is loud in its protest 
against the unfair treatment of animals, and, 
“T will report you to the Society,” is generally 
enough to lead an offender to desist. This 
awakening to a consciousness of the rights of 


I 


animals in the minds of men has widened, 
from the Society’s efforts, over a field far broader 
than the State of Massachusetts. In those 
early days of the movement Mr. Angell was 
sent for-from far and near to speak and 
organize new societies. Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Illinois, Maine, New Hampshire, Loui- 
siana, Ohio, these are some of the States that 


of Cruelty to Animals 


Memorial Hospital most justly speaks of the 
two Societies he founded, and of which this is 
the fiftieth annual report of one and the twenty- 
ninth of the other, as “‘ Twin forces of his genius 
and his imperishable monument.” The work 
was his in those distant days. The work is 
still his. We do but build on his foundation, 
and, move forward as we may, we are still but 


HOSPITAL FAMILIES ARE OFTEN NUMEROUS 


heard the new evangel from his lips and were 
urged by him to found their own State organi- 
zations. 

The influence of our Society one can see then 
was, even in the first few years of its history, 
a most potent one over the entire country. 
Add to this the influence it has exerted through 
Our Dumb Animals, the first magazine of its 
kind ever published, and which Mr. Angell 
gave from the start a very wide circulation, 
sending it to every leading newspaper of the 
land, to thousands of lawyers, doctors, min- 
isters and teachers, and no one will think it 
spoken in disparagement of any other organiza- 
tion to say that this Society has been by far 
the mightiest factor of all in the United States 
in promoting the cause of that wider humanity 
which measures a_ nation’s progress. The 
memorial tablet erected to Mr. Angell in the 


THE SOCIETY HUMANELY DESTROYED 1662 SUCH OLD AND WORN-OUT 
HORSES DURING THE YEAR 


pushing on in the direction toward which he 
pointed, and into fields swept even fifty years 
ago by the vision of his hope and faith. 
The Farm 

During the past year the most notable event 
in the Society’s history has been the coming 
into possession of the beautiful farm at Methuen, 
given it by one of its Directors, Mrs. David 
Nevins. This rest and boarding home for 
horses makes it possible for the Society to pro- 
vide not only a home for many horses whose 
usefulness is past but whose owners do not 
want them put to sleep, for horses also con- 
valescing from various illnesses and injuries 
at its Hospital, but in the spring, summer and 
autumn gives it a place to which a large num- 
ber of horses may be sent to enjoy the rest, 
recuperation and blessing of weeks in green pas- 
tures and where, with running water and abun- 
dance of shade, they can forget for a little the 
city’s hard and slippery streets and the daily 
call to weary tasks. Last year some forty 
horses, nearly all of them working horses, used 
to the severe traffic of Boston pavements, some 
of them tired out, thin and worn, were sent 
to the farm and had from three to eight weeks 
of genuine rest. Plenty of fodder corn is raised, 
and the moment one of the pastures begins to 
show the signs of failing grass, loads of fresh, 
green corn stalks are cut daily and drawn to 
the fields. Every effort has been made to make 
the farm, so far as possible, self-supporting 
and a response to the cry for “more food.” 
We raise all our own hay, and last year sold 
150 bushels of potatoes, 50 barrels of apples, 
a few bushels of beans, and quite a little in the 
way of vegetables from the summer garden. 
The few cows kept on the farm, and the pigs, 
by careful management, have been made to 
pay for themselves and add a little to the cash 
returns. 
Hospital 

The Hospital Report will be found elsewhere 
in this annual statement. In spite of the serious 
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handicap from which we have suffered by reason 
of having to give up three of our veterinarians 
to the army and fill their places, we have kept, 
we believe, our standard up to the same high 
level as in the two previous years, and the 
Hospital has been, during the entire year, nearly 
every day in service up to the limit of its capacity, 
often being obliged to receive more animals 
than could be conveniently cared for. 

The great advance in the price of food, ban- 
dages, drugs, instruments and labor has com- 
pelled the strictest care on the part of the hospital 
management. But for the generous friends 
who so often contribute to the work of the 
Hospital we should find it far more difficult 
to accomplish all we do. 


The Army Horse Fund 


The Society supplied from this fund the needs 
of the veterinarians at the Camp at Boxford 
last summer, and has met every demand upon 
it!}made by Camp Devens, — demands how- 
ever, which, outside of instruments to meet 
an important emergency, have not been great. 
The money contributed for this purpose will 
follow our horses to France just as fast as the 
Government will allow us to use it for their 
benefit. Up to this writing it refuses to admit 
the need of outside assistance from any organi- 
zation. From one of the veterinarians now in 


France we have received letters telling of the 
sincere gratitude of the veterinary force con- 
nected with his division for materials and 
medicines furnished them just before they sailed. 


Other Things 


Our space is too limited to do more than men- 
tion a score of other services rendered by the 
Society through the year. Last summer 343,872 
horses were watered at our several city stations 
and by the water wagon. Nearly $2,000 was 
raised by special appeal and sent to the Humane 
Society of Halifax at the time of the great 
disaster last winter. We also paid the expenses 
of two of our officers to go to Halifax for ten 
days and assist in every way possible in the work 
of rescue. Prizes have been given to lads in 
the public school for best bird-boxes and papers 
on the care of animals; a large number of 
examinations have been held of Boy Scouts 
seeking the animal merit badge; medals have 
been given to three persons for acts of humanity 
in rescuing some endangered or suffering animal, 
and one prize was given for evidence which 
convicted a trapper for violating the law by 
failure to visit his traps once in every twenty- 
four hours. Many trips were made to Camp 
Devens at Ayer while construction work was 
going on and a large number of horses of con- 
tractors were taken from work, several were 
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humanely destroyed, and fifteen of the men were 
convicted for violation of the anti-cruelty laws. 


Officers 

The Society has lost during the past year 
by death two of its oldest officers, Thomas 
Langlan and Joseph M. Russell. Mr. Langlan 
had been on the retired list for some time, but 
Mr. Russell’s death came with little warning 
and took from us a trusted and faithful servant. 

The Society has also suffered a very positive 
loss in the death of two of its Directors, Mr. 
George Lemist Clarke and the Hon. Samuel J. 
Elder. To each of these warm friends of the 
organization we all owe a deep personal debt. 


New Venture 

For years we have wanted to send out through 
the State, particularly in the spring and summer 
months, a wide awake, experienced officer with 
an automobile to visit the district and local 
agents and to reach many a rural town and 
section where cruelty too often escapes detec- 
tion. For this purpose we made an appeal 
some months ago. Though the response has 
been by no means equal to the cost of this ser- 
vice, we are going to make the venture for this 
year at least. We believe it will prove so great 
a factor in enlarging the Society’s work that 
our members and friends will provide the neces- 
sary funds. 


The American Humane Education Society 


ITH the activity of its sixteen regular 

workers in the home field, from Maine 
to Texas and California, with the aid of nu- 
merous volunteer helpers representing almost 
every large community in the country, and with 
its message borne in person or by correspondence 
to a score of foreign lands, the twenty-ninth 
year of the American Humane Education 
Society closes with a record of very substantial 
achievement. 

The story of the work is so full of detail that 
it is hard to present here an adequate outline. 
The necessary correspondence alone occupies 
much of the time of two executives and several 
assistants. The compiling and careful editing 
of its nearly one hundred separate publications 
(from a card to a book), and the necessary 
supervision of their reprinting, new editions 
being constantly in demand (several of them 
in foreign languages) require a vast amount 
of painstaking time and, with the necessary 
clerical work, make our offices the scene of 
unremitting industry. 


The Humane Press Bureau 


For several years the Society has maintained 
a Humane Press Bureau for the Western States, 


in charge of Mrs. Alice Park of Palo Alto, 
California. While this successful work is still 
being continued, it was decided late in the year 
to start an official Humane Press Bureau, with 
headquarters in Boston, under direction of a 
committee of the Directors. Mrs. May L. 
Hall, a woman of wide experience in humane 
education work, was secured as secretary and 
entrusted with the actual duties of the Bureau. 
During the first four months, Mrs. Hall has 
secured nearly one hundred persons, including 
specially interested editors, who have promised 
to see that the press sheets sent out will be 
published in State or local papers. Codpera- 
tion has been promised by several leading edu- 
cational periodicals. 


Stereopticons and Slides 


Two of our field workers, Mr. Barnwell of 
Texas and Mrs. Nichols of Washington, have 
been equipped during the year with complete 
stereopticon outfits (the Spencer Delineascope) 
and an ample supply of slides. Two loan sets 
of lantern slides are constantly available and 
have been used in various towns in Massachu- 
setts and in Michigan. 
it is being used in a systematic campaign 


One is in Oregon, where 


throughout the schools of the State under the 
auspices of the University of Oregon. Our 
motion picture film was exhibited in the schools 
of Victoria, B.C., during Christmas week. 
Speakers from our offices make constant use 
of lantern slides in addresses before schools 
and various adult organizations. Our large col- 
lection has been enriched by the addition of a 
score of subjects relating to animals in war 
service. 


Literature Freely Given 

As in former years, thousands of copies of 
Our Dumb Animals and of other publications 
have been widely distributed through a variety 
of agencies. We had the usual large display 
of literature at the national convention held 
last year at Providence. Three hundred bound 
volumes of Our Dumb Animals were presented 
to leading hotels in the United States. 


Bands of Mercy 


The Band of Mercy is the concrete expression 
of the results of the work we are attempting 
to educate humanely future generations. Over 
6300 different units of this organization were 
reported for the year, the total number of Bands 
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of Mercy (founded in 1882) having grown to 
112,383. Bands last year were organized in 
thirty-seven States, the District of Columbia, 
and in Canada, Porto Rico, Jamaica, British 
Guiana, Peru, and the island of Seychelles, 
British India. Many of these Bands are the 
results of the systematic visits to schools by our 
field workers; others are organized by volun- 
teers. 


The Junior Red Cross 

On September 18, 1917, President Wilson 
issued his Proclamation addressed to the children 
of the public schools of America in the interest 
of the Junior Red Cross. It immediately occurred 
to us that here was an opportunity to join forces 
between probably the largest juvenile organiza- 
tion then in the schools, the Band of Mercy, 
and what would likely become even a larger 
body, the Junior Red Cross. A_ telegram, 


immediately sent to President Wilson, resulted — 


in correspondence with President H. N. Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College, Director of Junior 
Membership of the American Red Cross, who 
accepted our offer and authorized an official 
department in Our Dumb Animals, which has 
since been admirably conducted by him. When- 
ever opportunity offers, our public speakers, 
especially in schools, urge membership in the 
Junior Red Cross. 


Field Workers and Public Addresses 


Of the splendid work of our representatives 
in many States, who are constantly traveling 
about, sometimes a thousand miles in a month, 
visiting schools and organizing Bands of Mercy, 
addressing adult audiences of all descriptions 
and of all sizes, distributing our literature, and 
personally interesting influential people in the 
humane cause, far more mention should be 
made than the mere enumeration of their scenes 
of toil which is all space here permits. Mrs. 
Nichols in the State of Washington, Mrs. Park 
and Mrs. Hogue in California, Mr. Barnwell 
in Texas, Mrs. Weathersbee in Georgia, Mr. 
Carroll and Miss Finley in South Carolina, 
Mrs. Bryan in Virginia, Mr. Burton in Tennessee, 
Mr. Burke in Kentucky, Mrs. Mercer in Ohio, 
Miss Harrold in Washington, D.C., Miss 
Maryott and Miss Guyol in Massachusetts, 
and Miss Douglas in Maine, many of whom 
often are called into other States, are sowing 
the seeds of what must some day be a harvest 
of immeasurable value to the higher life of the 
nation. Among the numerous calls for public 
addresses to which the President has responded, 
one was before 4000 teachers at the Maine 
State Convention and another at the annual 
meeting of the American Humane Association at 
Providence. 


In Foreign Lands 


Unusual opportunities have come to us during 
the past year to carry our message of humane- 
ness to distant lands, even into those torn with 
the curse of war. Through a friend we were able 
to send some thousands of leaflets to a distin- 
guished noblewoman in Petrograd who graciously 
acknowledged their receipt and promised to see 
they were carefully distributed. An urgent 
appeal came from Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton 
of Funchal, Madeira, for a leaflet in Portu- 
guese that could be used in teaching kindness 
to animals to the school children in that island. 
We immediately had a careful compilation made 
from our available material and translated into 
the Portuguese, 4000 printed copies of which 
were sent to Madeira. Several of our popular 
leaflets have been forwarded to the S. P. C. A. 
in Japan for translation under their auspices 
into the language of that country. To assist 


BAND OF MERCY BOYS 


in the remarkable work of Mrs. Jeannette 
Ryder in Cuba, we sent 200 copies of “Black 
Beauty” in Spanish and 5000 celluloid buttons 
of special design for the ‘‘Bando de Piedad” 
(Band of Mercy). The Director General of 
Education in Mexico has written to us of his 
appreciation of our sending to him a quantity 
of literature in Spanish, of his pleasure in placing 
it in the schools, and of his efforts to induce 
teachers to emphasize the humane treatment 
of animals. We have also had _ interesting 
correspondence with persons in British Guiana, 
Peru, and Chile, which has led to our sending 
them considerable literature and to an awaken- 
ing on their part of the opportunities for humane 
education. 


“Be Kind to Animals ”? Week 


The story of the successful nation-wide cele- 
bration of “Be Kind to Animals” Week and 
Humane Sunday in 1917 would require, if told 
adequately, the space equal to that of this entire 


‘report. From all sections of the nation came 


accounts which indicate that this anniversary 
is growing in popular favor. The observance 
of Humane Sunday (April 22) was noteworthy. 
We are quite sure more special sermons on the 
subject were preached than ever before. The 
Society sent out letters to hundreds of ministers 
of all denominations urging them either to preach 
on the general theme of kindness to the weak 
and defenseless or to make at least some ref- 
erence to the object of Humane Sunday, and 
offered a generous supply of suitable literature 
free to all who would send for it. Many re- 
sponded, and in addition to the numerous in- 
dividual churches thus celebrating the day, in 
one large town several churches united for a 
common service for this purpose. 


“Our Dumb Animals’ and Other Literature 


Our Dumb Animals is the medium through 
which much of our work for humane education 
is presented not only to the press and to the 
people at large but to the teachers and pupils 
in the schools. Its service as a general humane 
press agency is attested by the receipt in our 
offices of marked copies of hundreds of periodi- 
cals, of all descriptions and representing every 
section of the country, containing reprints from 
our columns—a paragraph, an editorial, a 
poem, a story, an essay. The increased cost 
of everything has been felt by us nowhere so 
much as in maintaining Our Dumb Animals to 
the high standard that we have set for it — an 
additional expense of several thousand dollars 
annually — but we feel that here, if anywhere, 
our funds for humane education will bring the 
surest reward in accomplishing the object for 


which they were given. In no department of 
the work of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety could a permanent endowment of $100,000 
be used with such confidence in the resulting 
good as by increasing the quantity and quality 
of our magazine and extending its circulation. 

It has been found expedient to reprint, for con- 
venient enclosure in correspondence, occasional 
articles of unusual interest from Our Dumb 
Animals. While we necessarily put a cost price 
on the most of our literature, as it could not 
be given away indiscriminately, the value of 
that sent out free in response to special appeals 
for distribution by individuals or societies 
amounts to many hundreds of dollars. Add 
to this the cost of all the literature which we 
are constantly giving to our own numerous 
workers, and that supplied without charge to 
thousands of Bands of Mercy, and for special 
occasions like Humane Day in the schools, 
Humane Sunday, etc., and the sum _ repre- 
sents a very large amount, one that taxes our 
current income so much that, if we are to con- 
tinue this free service on so large a scale, new 
funds will have to be provided. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the re- 
ceipts for the year were $21,269.84, and the 
expenses, $33,915.45. The total receipts for 
current expenses of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
including balance from last year, were $134,- 
693.11; total current expenses, $121,007.10; 
and bequests, $49,439.92. 

Francis H. Rowtey, President. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, o.p.c., v.s., 
Chief Veterinarian 


D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s 

C. A. BOUTELLE, p.v:s. 
B. S. KILLIAN, p.v.m. Veterinarians 
T. B. McDONALD, p.v.s. 

H. F. DAILEY, 

J. G. M. DeVITA, v.m.v. Ss. 
E. F. SHROEDER, p.v.s 


Treatment for sick or injured animals 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- | 
day, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 11 | . 
| tol. | 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 1, 1918 


Small animals treated................. 3241 
Small animals discharged.............. 2279 
714 
Small animals destroyed (incurable).... 248 
Large animals treated................. 825 
Large animals discharged.............. 556 
Large animals destroyed (incurable) .... 128 
Total number cases in hospital......... 4066 
Total number cases discharged......... 2835 
Total number cases died .............. 855 


Total number cases destroyed (incurable) 376 


FREE Dispensary 


Small animals treated................. 4722 
Large animals treated................. 144 
Total number animals treated.......... 4856 
SUMMARY 

Cases in Hospital since opening, 

Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
Total 22,057 
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REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING OFFI- 
CER FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAR. 1, 1918 


Number of complaints received........ 11,001 
Number of animals examined......... 56,135 
Number of prosecutions.............. 310 
Number of convictions............... 284 
Number of horses taken from work.... 1,918 
Number of worn-out or injured horses 
humanely destroyed............... 1,662 
Number of small animals humanely 
Cattle, sheep and swine examined at 
342,026 
Sick or injured cattle, sheep and swine 
killed at stock-yards............... 937 
Ambulance runs (horses)............. 673 
Ambulance runs (small animals)...... 686 


During the past eleven years the Society has 
investigated ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE THUU- 
SAND AND SIX (151,006) complaints; examined 
FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND, 
FOUR HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO (577,442) ani- 
mals (not including those at stock-yards); taken 
SEVENTEEN THOUSAND, NINE HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-FIVE (17,995) horses from work; and 
humanely destroyed SIXTEEN THOUSAND, SIX 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE (16,651) horses. Dur- 
ing the past nine years it has examined at stock- 
yards and abattoirs TWO MILLION, FIVE HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND, ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-TWO (2,522,162) animals; and hu- 
manely destroyed EIGHT THOUSAND, FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND EIGHTY-THREE (8,583) sick and injured 
animals. During the past six years it has 
watered ONE MILLION, FIVE HUNDRED AND SIX 
THOUSAND, SIX HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOUR 
(1,506,694) horses in the city of Boston. 


SPECIMEN CASES 


No. 1. For leading an unfit horse eight miles 
with the intention of working him in the woods, 
the owner paid a fine of $100. 

No. 2. For cruelly beating horses, one man 
paid a fine of $75; another served four months in 
the House of Correction; and a third, who beat 
his horse with an iron bar, was fined $50. 

No. 3. The court found two men responsible 
for a pair of horses being heavily overloaded and 
fined them $50 each. 

No. 4. The driver of a very lame horse was 
arrested, tried, found guilty, and fined $50. 

No. 5. For using a wire bit and “fishing on 
the reins,” two men paid fines of $25 each. 

No. 6. For refusing to allow his horses to be 
blanketed, the owner was fined $20. 

No. 7. The court imposed a fine of $50 upon 
a man found guilty of driving his horse when unfit 
for labor. 

No. 8. For using a horse with a bad sore on 
the back and the harness bearing upon the same, 
a $30 fine was imposed by the court. 

No. 9. For not feeding his horse, the owner 
was fined $50. In another case, where a horse was 
abandoned, the offender paid a fine of $25. 

No. 10. Convicted of cruelly killing a cow with 
a scythe, the offender paid $100. 


No. 11. For cruelty to a cow, a man paid a 
fine of $50. 
No. 12. A hog was cruelly killed and the man 


responsible was convicted and fined $5. 

No. 13. Two men found guilty of mutilating 
and wounding a dog by shooting were fined, — 
one $25 and the other $10. 

No. 14. The court imposed a fine of $10 each 
on two men who were found guilty of poisoning 
foxes. 

No. 15. The attention of the court was called 
to the cruel transportation of fowl and the man 
responsible paid $25. Another poultry-man failed 
to provide his hens with proper food, was found 
guilty, and fined $20 and costs. 

No. 16. A man recently paid a fine of $20 on 
being convicted of abandoning his cat. Another 
person found guilty of kicking a cat was fined $5. 


No. 17. For cruelly killing a robin, the court 
imposed on the offender a fine of $10. 

No. 18. A man convicted of cruelty in exhibit- 
ing so-called ‘‘ Diving Elk’’ was sentenced to three 
months in the House of Correction. 

No. 19. Causing goats to suffer unnecessarily 
resulted in the party responsible being required to 
pay a fine of $10. 

These are but specimen cases taken from a long 
list of prosecutions instituted by this Society 
during 1917. 

The directions to all our prosecuting agents are 
that it is always better when possible to convert 
men from cruelty than to convict them in the 
courts, and that the test of a Society’s usefulness 
is not the number of its prosecutions, but the 
number of acts of cruelty it is able to prevent. 


L. WILLARD WALKER, 
Chief Officer. 
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Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
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PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the president who has been 
duly elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘‘ Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and twenty-four new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in March. Of these 214 
were in schools of Rhode Island; 139 in schools 
of Maine; 82 each in schools of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut; 78 in schools of Missouri; 
69 in schools of Virginia; 64 in schools of South 
Carolina; 30 in schools of Wisconsin; 23 in 
schools of Texas; 12 in schools of Georgia; 10 
in schools of Pennsylvania; eight in schools of 
Ohio; two each in Canada and Porto Rico; 
and one each in Vermont, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Alabama, Wyoming, 
Nevada and Washington. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 113,207 


State Organizers 
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KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


American Dbumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Sucielics, 

see third column. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 
HAVE you ever thought of asking your own 
clergyman either to preach a sermon appro- 
priate to Humane Sunday, or, at least to call 
attention to the meaning of Be Kind to Animals 
Week ? 


BLACK FRIDAY 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


EACH Friday morning, sharp at eight, 
He watches at the garden gate — 

Our big black cat, so straight and grim 
He minds us, when we look at him, 

Of those tall andirons that grace 

With beauty slern our chimney-place. 


As punctual as any clock 

We see him marching down the walk; 
Out to the gate, with footsteps spry 
And long before we hear the cry 

Of “Fish! Fresh fish!’ upon the air 
We see Black Friday stationed there. 


The reason why, you ask perhaps, 

He thus waits there. °Tis for the scraps 
Of nice sweet fish saved up for him 

By our fishmonger, jolly Jim; 

Oh, is not ours a favored cat 

To have so kind a friend as that? 


No other day does Friday wait 

Out there beside the garden gate. 

How keeps he tally of the day 

That Jim the fishman comes our way? 
Perhaps upon his ebon toes 

He counts the passing days, who knows? 


Some of arithmetic 

Is surely his — some mental trick 

By which the time he calculates 

And sits so patiently and waits 

The day for which he’s named, you know — 
A name we think quite apropos. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society 
al ea prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold-face are of 


About the Horse 


Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow.....40 “ “ 
The Folly of the Blinder 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ..........3.00 ‘ 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two x 1.00 
The Horse’s Point of View, in Summer, 
“The Proud Mother ” post-card, 5e. doz.. ee 
Advice on Stable Management, card........... 1.00 “ 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 
The Cruel Ov er-check, card (two sides)........... Sila: 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) ....... 35 “ 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts........ small] 35cts. 


Only a Dog, or, Our Pet 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, 


ee $1.00 per 100 
The Dog — Its Care in Healt eo 


and Disease...... 60 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4........ 
What the Chained Dog 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cts......... paper ldcts. 
Save the Birds, post-card.................... $ .40 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2........ — 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ................ oe 
The Air-gun and the Birds. 
An Appeal to Every 
About the Cat 
The Cat — Its Care in‘Health and}Disease....$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8.............4¢ 40 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve. — 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. per = 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts................. paper 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth 25 cts. .. ... paper 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts........... paper 15 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp............ ptiiiecs 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals. eo oe 
Hints on the Care of 
Humane Education 
Humane Stamps, in colors 5 ets. per 100 
“ Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants (red or blue) -each 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ...... cloth 25 cts. 
paper 12 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations............. paper 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc... ...cloth 75 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, Mr. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell ...$2.00 “ “ 
Need of Humane Education Societies and Methods 

Humane Day Exercises for 1918 . 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow .....40 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ............ 
Physiology in Our Public Schools, Dr. 
Justice for Animals. ............ —— 


Man the Animal’s God............... 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley...... Tew 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp.. i560“ “ 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 
“ Be Kind to Animals”’ buttons......... ..++.75ets. per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground with gilt letters and 
border, one cent each, 75 cents per 100 
Badges, gold or silv er finish, large, 8 cts.; small, 5 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . . .$3.00 per 100 
Songs of Happy Life (with music) ............. each 40 cts. 


Band of Mercy membership card............. $ .40 per 100 
How to Form Bands of 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy........... 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in small quantities at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 

American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


PET STOCK AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Agents for Burpee’s Seeds That Grow. Putnam’s 24 
Hour Quality Certified Eggs. The Finest Product 
obtainable. Sold only in Boston at the Pet Stock and 
Seed Store of New England at the Park and Pollard 
Co. Old Stand. H. Hammtton Putnam, Pres. 

46 Canal St., and 139 Friend St., Boston 


There is nothing just as 
| £00d as the 


Old Grist Mill 
Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF | 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


| Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
FREE FOR ALL 

There is no copyright, patent, or trademark in 
the words ‘‘Be Kind to Animals.” The hu- 
mane society has no monopoly inthem. Whether 
printed or uttered, sign or slogan, they have 
come to be one of the most effective preven- © 
tives of cruelty. Employ them freely; speak 
them frequently; post them conspicuously, and 
you will be doing a ‘‘big bit” in making your 
community a happier and better place to live 

in. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 
Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 
Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 
TERMS 
One dollar per year, clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 


Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 


Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us; 3m 


for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender . membership in either of our two Societies. 
ATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION Society 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual a 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Brane 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 
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